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“ BLENDING THE USEFUL WITH THE SWEET.” 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
EARLY DEATH. 

Wandering a few days since in the north part of 
this town, I, by accident, entered the grave-yard. It 
was romantic ; and every thing seemed to partici- 
pate of the silence of those who slept within its nar- 
row bounds. None could view, with indifference, 
such a place as this; and though the impression 
there received might be evanescent and transient, 
yet, while meditating among the ruins that death had 
made, a feeling of our helplessness and dependence 
could not but find way to the most insensible heart. 
Here were gathered, in one small congregation, the 
vigor of youth and the feebleness of years—the bold 
blasphemer—and the humble and devout worshiper. 

There was one humble stone that I could not but 
notice, because I had known something of the char- 
acter of her whom it was to commemorate. When 
approaching it, the feelings of other years came over 
me, and I almost fancied I stood again among the 
scenes of my youth. It wasa small black stone, un- 
adorned and simple. But there was one thing that 
struck me forcibly, though years have rolled by since 
this frail memorial was erected to designate the 
grave—and that was the early age of twenty years 
inscribed upon it. The feelings are more solemn 
when bending over the grave of the young, than 
when standing by those of the aged. One has out- 
lived his usefulness and hope—the other has just be- 
ganthe journey, when every thing around him is 
smiling and joyous. So it was with her who was 
mouldering at my feet. The morning was bright and 
promising. The future seemed decked with flow- 
ers, which time only could wither and destroy. But 
the visions that fancy had so fondly reared, were 
soon destroyed—they were less stable than the mists 
of the morning—less to be depended on. The bow 
was bent that was to wing the arrow; and though 
thus early to be the victim, she was prepared to pass 
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through the dark valley, by the best of all prepara- 
tions—a picus life. 


I could not stand by such a grave, unmoved ; f 


had known something in early life of her goodness ; 
and now, even now, can remember her, when health 
and joy were her attendants. But those scenes have 
passed away. The bridal torch was scarcely lighted 
before the damps of death extinguished it ; and the 
songs of joy were followed too quickly by the sighs 
of mourning. _ 

I lingered around this grave, for her husband was 
my friend, and could not but feel how uncertain hu- 
man happiness is, and how often the dreams of fancy 
will cheat and delude us. When basking in the 
sunshine of prosperity, we cannot even discern a 
cloud in the horizon ; we must hear the rattling of 
the thunder, or we do not fear the storm. 

I returned homie as the sun was sinking:in the west, 
musing on the early grave of the wife of my friend. 
The subject was a melancholy one, but yet it was a 
pleasure to retrace the steps of youth, and gather, if 
it could be done, some instruction from the vicisi- 
tudes of that period. 

J. 8. 

Providence, January 29, 1826. 





FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
THE BLEEDING HEART. 

A dark cloud hung over the Ceder Valley, and a 
drizzling mist had watered profusely the thick grass 
around the low painted cottage that stood hid among 
the trees at the foot of the hill. But the window 
that looked down the narrow road towards the vil- 
lage, was open, though it was past the hea r of elven 
at night, and Mary sat, pale and dejected, by it, rest- 
ing her cheek upon heghand, and looking out upon 
the gloomy sky, and listening, with all the deep and 
anxious expectation of a tender wife, for the approach 
of her absent husband. De Lancy had not always 
kept such hours as this—he was once fond, affection- 
ate, attentive to her every want and wish, and as 
careful of her happiness as of his own life. 

When she married him, he was gay and cheerful, 
rich and virtuous, and she had joined her hand in his 
with the bright prospect of a long life of connubial 
bliss, full before her. But now his brow wore the 
aspect of deep and settled gloom ; he seemed to he 
himself no more ; some secret disquietude preyed 
upon his mind, the springs of which lay concealed 
from her view. Sometimes she thought he loved 
her no longer; but the thought alfnost broke her 
heart, and she banished it—she hoped for the best— 
and waited now his return, with all the impatience 
of wronged, but silent, unrepining affection. 

As midnight approached, the streaked lightnings 
began to flash along the woodlands, and at intervals 
the deep and hollow-toned thunder rolled across the 
western agch of heaven—the clouds dropped rain in 
larger quantities, and the quiet of the night yielded 
to the stormy blackness of a coming tempest. She 





rose and closed the window with a heavy sigh. At 
that moment a flash, unlike that of lightning, at the 
edge of the woods, directly down the road, and a re- 
port of a pistol, alarmed her. She threw open the 
windovagain. Ali was silent. Then a faint voice 
seemed crying in the wood : she listened, and tho’t 
she gathered the sound of “ murder”—but the thun- 
der tolled again, and again, and the red lightning 
flashed angrily, and a howling wind rose up and 
moaned most dismally along the forest. She fasten- 
ed down the sash, and threw herself beside her sleep- 
ing infants on the bed, clasping them closely to her 
bosom, while her heart beat most violently, and her 
whole frame trembled with terror. 

A brief space elapsed, and the hurried tread of a 
horse was heard coming up the road: the gate creak- 
ed on its hinges; she heard De Lancy’s voice—* Wo, 
wo, Bob, let me get off ; this is bad business ; we 
are both crazy ; wo, wo, Bob, you don’t smell the 
blood now ; Lord, how the lightning flashes ; there’s 
blood on my arm yet ; wo, wo.” The horse was led 
away tothe stable ; she heard the door shut, and the 
key turn, and presently De Lancy rapped at the 
door. . She flew to open it, and her husband enter- 
ed with a wild and agitated air, pale, and besmeared 
with mire and blood. 

“In the name of heaven, (cried Mary,) what is 
this ”” 

“Only a trifle, woman, Bob threw me, and my 
nose bled a little.” 

She feared to interrogate him further, for his ruf- 
fled and morose humor was forbidding. She press- 
ed him to partake of the supper she had Kept ready 
for him, and endeavored to soothe, by kindness and 
attention, the gloomy mood in whieh she found bim. 
He refused to eat, however ; and after sitting with 
his hand clenched some moments on his forehead, he 
rose, took a heavy draught of brandy, and threw 
himself on the bed. 

Mary laid down beside him, but not to sleep ; or 
if a momentary doze came over her, her waking fan- 
cy pictured to her restless and anxious mind the fe- 
verish dreams of a disordered brain. She rose asthe 
first glimmering of day broke upon the green valley, 
and walked out to the spring, to bathe her burning 
brow in the cool clear waters of the flowing brook. 
She had been there but a few moments before two 
men rode rapidly up the road, and entered the gate- 
way. She hastened to the house, and they entered 
with her, enquiring for Mr. De Lancy, and seeming 
in too much haste to wait even.the common forms of 
civility. 

De Lancy, lay, still asleep, and when they rudely 
roused him, he sprang up in a kind of frenzy— 
** What, so soon ? (cried-he,) why, who told. you f 
killed him?” “It is enough, (said one of them, ) 
who asked you to accuse yourself—how come you ‘> 
know he was killed ? Come, we must search you.” 

De Laucy stood aghast. In the purturbation of 
the moment he had betrayed himself; he had been 












unprepared ¢-and.as they drew ftom his 4 
money and wateh of the mu 
excessively, “Ah, the Devil has done for me at 
last,”’ said he, throwing a wistful glance at his two 
sweet infants, as they lay smiling in their infant slum- 
bers on the bed, locked in each other’s arms ; and 
then towards his wife, who, in an agony of déspair at 
this sudden burst of overwhelming misfortune on 
herself and children, and of ignominy and shame on 
him who was dear to her as her heart’s blood, vile 
and dishonored as he stood before her on that fatal 
morning, stood pale and fixed as a cold statué by the 
bed-side. ‘Ihave ruined you all, (said he ;) but he 
whom I slew, first ruined me: he won a thousand 
dollars of me last night: I killed him: I got my 
money back, and now my life is forfeited. Oh, why 
was I linked with this infernal spirit? Gambling has 
ruined me, and those whose fortunes were bound up 
in mine, forever. Oh! Mary ; my poor, dear wife ; 
my poor, dear babes.” He raved and raved; but 
they hurried him away, and bound his manly arms 
with a thick cord, and led him between their horses 
from his beautiful cottage home. 

They had not gone far before they heard a distrac- 
ted voice behind them. De Lancy’s wife was fol- 
lowing ; -her hair hanged about her shoulders ; her 
feet bare, and her every feature betokening the very 
horror of anguish. “Stay a moment; oh, stay !— 
speak to me, George. Oh, what will become of us 
—what will become of your poor wife and children’” 
The officers only increased their speed, and De Lan- 
cy went on, with his hands folded, and his brow bent 
in desperate silent despair. Poor Mary, after follow- 
ing them more than two miles, turned and went 
back, crying loudly and bitterly all the way. 

George’s trial and condemnation followed speedi- 
ly. He plead guilty. Mary went tosee him in jail, 
but he told her, at parting, that it would break his 
heart to meet her again. This proved to be an un- 
necessary admonition. She had been deserted by 
all her friends, amid the crush of her morning hopes. 
She pined-away in her solitary home, day after day, 
and was at last found dead in the cottage, with a 
babe on each arm, early one morning, by~a passer 
by, who was attracted to the house by the crying of 
the infants. De Lancy never knew her fate, though 
he was not executed for almost a month afterwards. 

Thus ended the life of a gambler, in utter ruin to 
himself and family, in double and doubly desolating 
crime. 

THE BROKEN VOW. 
“ But let the world say what it will, 
Though sorrows may a while intrude, 
Fair wisdom’s voiee is faithful still— 
Still, to be blest, is to be good.” 

{* He will not come to-night,” said Emma, as she 
looked out of her chamber window on the still and 
depopulated streets, and saw the dark rain clouds 
gathering in the sky; “the will not come to-night, 
it is past his hor ; ah, he did not use to be so careful 
about the weather—but I will not indulge in disquiet- 
ude—he has promised.” The word died upon 
her lips; she recollected the coldness, the tone of 
ambiguity, with which that promise had been repeat- 
ed, when Theodore last visited her, and ima confus- 










Than, he trembled rade of his regret and ‘Seappottment. assured her 


it would be impossible for him to conform to his en- 


gagement, and marry her at the time appointed.— 


She remembered how her heart sunk within her at 
the moment, and the strange, mysterious presenti- 
ment that crossed her mind. That then, for the first 
time, she thought how bitter a thing must be disap- 
pointed love ; for the first time, felt the force of the 
remark, which she had so often heard : 

‘* Men’s vows are brittle things.”” 

Still, the natural buoyance of her spirits forbade 
herto despond. True, he had broken his first en- 
gagement, but he had represented to her the impe- 
rious necessity of the measure, and she had acqui- 
esced in it. True, he had not fixed the more distant 
period ; he had left the final hour indefinate, she 
could not believe him unfaithful; but she had his 
promise, she had his oath; she would not believe 
him unfaithful ; she could not believe him perjured. 
At last, after an absence of a week, which seemed to 
her a year, he visited the house again ; he once more 
mingled with the smiling family circle ; he seemed 
the same he had always been, and she was happy.— 
But he retired before the family : this cost her a 
night’s rest.; it was not his usual manner, and she 
wondered why, at this particular time, he should 
have so much more business than usual. Still, she 
endeavored to put the most favorable construction 
upon every thing ; she strove to. acquit him in her 


heart. 
But love has eagle eyes,and from their piercing vig- 


ilance, duplicity must be coupled with most consum- 
mate art, if she would avoid detection. Emma was ca- 
ressed by alarge circle of acquaintance, and Theodore 
was also a favorite; in parties,they frequently came to- 
gether, and there, when the spirits are up, and all re- 
serve thrown off, the heart unmasks itself. There 
Theodore often forgot his caution, and, not only 
abated his usual display of partiality for Emma, but 
lavished his fondness on another. The generous 
girl forgave him until forgiveness became a crime, 
committed against herown Meart. She resolved to 
lead a more secluded life, and in prosecuting her re- 
solve, she soon found ample evidence of what she 
most feared. His visits grew less and less frequent, 
until, at length, they were discontinued altogether. 

Woman-like, in the deepest of her sorrows, she 
retired, as it were, within herself, and secure in the 
confidence that not even her nearest relatives or 
friends knew any thing of her disappointment, she 
nursed her grief in secret, and put on a smile as 
sweet, if not as gay, before the world. But, heroic- 
ally as she played this new and deceptive part, her 
feelings gradually obtained the victory over her 
frame : she pined and pined away, day after day ; 
the paleness of departed health blanched her young 
cheek, and she roved, in the stillness of the evening, 
among the tombs of her fathers, in the church-yard, 
like a thin shadow of the past. None knew her grief, 
buthe who was its cause ; and he shuddered at the 
ruin he had made. 

Her friends perceived, with concern, the rapid de- 
cay of her health, and as the family had some rela- 
tive in Bermuda, they resolved to send her there.— 
The voyage had a salutary effect; the change of 









nc and the kindness Se LapeCVRERIA hes new 
abode, dispelled much of the cherished gloom that 
pressed upon her heart, and added life to her almost 
inanimate frame. The glow of health gradually re- 
turned, and she shone in the maturity of her beauty, 
a star of no common lustre in the fashionable world 
of that delightful Island. 

A year had not elapsed heteng-en hand of one of 
the wealthiest merchants in the Island was offered 
her. He was all that the young maiden heart ad- 
mires : generous, noble and virtuous, and of years 
suitedto her own. She accepted it, and became a 
happy wife. 

Having left Philadelphia with the intention of re- 
turning, she now awaited anxiously for the opportu- 
nity ; but a variety @f causes prevented it, year after 
year ; a beautiful family of children grew around her ; 
her husband was deeply engaged in an extensive 
and lucrative business ; and twelve years passed by 
before she was able to accomplish her wishes, in all 
which time she had never made an enquiry about, 
or once heared of, her former lover. 

Now, Mr. Lefere retired from business, and pro- 
posed accompanying her, with her family, to Ameri- 
ca. They reached Philadelphia in safety, and walk- 
ed up Walnut-Street, to the old family mansion. It 
remained unaltered ; her father and mother, the old 
servants, her former friends, who remained, all wel- 
comed her to her ancient home. The shrubs she 
planted in the yard had grown up beautiful trees — 
Her name remained where she had engraved it, on the 
sash of her chamber, twelve years before, and she sat 
down by it—called back the recollections of by-past 
times, and wept—yet these were tears of mingled joy 
and sorrow. 

Mr. Lefere took a fine establishment in Chesnut- 
Street, and lived in splendid style. Emma used to 
ride out daily, in an elegant carriage, with her infant 
family ; and, as had long been her practice, she care- 
fully sought out such objects of distress as she deem- 
ed it would be charitable to relieve. 

One day, riding in the suburbs of the city, she saw 
a poor, half-clothed man, lying on the ground, and a 
tattered child crying bitterly by his side, to which he 
paid no attention. She directed the coachman to 
stop, and calling the man, enquired why he disre- 
garded the child—and whose it was? ‘It is my 
own, (said he ;) I came out, hoping to get a place for 
it in yonder house, and could not ; it is almost starv- 
ed ; and I have not the means to procure food for 
myself or it.” She gave him a small sum, and direc- 
ted him to call at her house the next day. He re- 
ceived it with tears, and promised cémpiiance. At 
the hour appointed, the poor man, with his helpless 
child, waited in the kitchen for the call of his bene- 
factress. Mrs. Lefere sent for them into the break- 
fast room, as soon as the family had dispersed, and 
desired to know by what means he had brought him- 
self to poverty and want. The man spoke out hon- 
estly. Intemperance, he said, was the great cause, 
but his troubles had drivén him to that. “I once 
saw better days, (said he ;) I was a partner in a mer- 
cantile concern; I married ; I was deceived; the 
mother of this poor child, after involving me in ruin- 
ous debts, left me with a libertine, whose addresses 
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she had swliianiliielli 1 drowned my ‘sorrows, and 
sunk my characte in habits of vice and intoxication. 
thave been twice imprisoned for crime—1 am desti- 
tute of friends and employment.” 

« and what is your name ?”’ asked Emma. 

“ Theodore W———-,” he replied, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. ‘The kind lady turned pale and 
trembled : she gazed at him : she recognized in him 
the faithless Theodore. 

« At last, then, (said she, affecting to be calm,) 
you have learned to keep your promises—you called at 
the time appointed—I wiil prpvide a place for your- 
self and child.” 

“Ah! (said he,) you know me. When you ask- 
ed my name, I dared not tell you an untruth ; but I 
hoped it had been forever blotted from your memo- 
ry. Fiwatched your fortunes—I rejoiced at your 
prosperity—I cursed my own folly, until I had ex- 
hausted all my powers. But broken vows come back 
to their author, in the end, and niine has ruined me 
forever.” 

He covered his face and wept. She left him, and 
having consulted with. Mtv Mefere, procured him a 
situation in an drones @ebupation, and placed the 
child at school. 

Thus was the maxim verified: “all is ft 
to the innocent and the virtuous :” and th 
vice works out its own reward at last. 


A GOOD TURN. 
Informer times a man was indicted for felonly, at 
a county court, in Ireland, ona charge of having tak- 
en unlawfal toll from his customer’s bag, The judge, 
who tried this cause, was aman of deep learning: 
but a man hardened tosiny and callous to the claims 
of humanty. After the testimeny was heard, and the 


lawyers for the plaintiffanddefendant had done their 
parts—the one laboring to spread a fog over the 


cause, the other laboring to disperse that fog—the 
one pelting the defendant with scurtilities, the other 


retorting those scurrilities on the plaintiff, each in 
his turn delving the antagonist lawyer with sneers, 
jeers and sarcasms, the judge rose and addressed the 
jury. 

In the course of his charge, he turned to the mil- 
ler, saying, ‘* put atailor, a weaver and a miller in 
a bag, shake them and shake them, and the first that 
comes out is arogue.” ‘* Well, your honor, (rejoin- 
ed the miller,) put an attorney, a counsellor, and a 
judge in a bag, shake ’um and shake ’um”—* And 
what then, rascal ?” cried the judge, very angrily.— 
“* Why, your honor, (continued the miller, very cool- 
ly, not daring to speak the truth,) he that won’t 
come out, may it please your honor, may stay in.” 


best 
‘is that 


“EVERY ONE TO HIS TRADE.” 

A tar, growing sick of his business, deserted his 
ship, went into the country and hired himself to a 
farmer. He was immediately set to ploughing, with 
a yoke of oxen and an old mare, called Jin. The 
sailor, being wholly unacquainted with the manage- 
ment of the tacks, sheets and howlines of his old mare 
and oxen, in his first attempt to put about, missed 
stays, and, by turning the yoke, threw Jin and the 
oxen all down in a heap together. 

Jack, frightened with the confusion, bawled out 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


i 
THE GARLAND, NO. 2. 
TO THE DEPARTED. 
Lips I have kissed, ye are faded and cold ; 
Hands I have press’d, ye are cover’d with mold ; 
Forms-] have clasp’d, thou art crumbl’d away— 
And soon in your bosom the weeper will lay, 


Friends of my youth, I have witness’d your bloom ; 
Shades of the dead, I have wept at your tomb : 
‘Tomb, I have wreaths, were they worthy of thee ; 
But who will e’er gather a garland for me ? 


Friends of my youth, ye ate hast’ning away ; 
Grave, is there room in the chamber of clay ? 
Ye who have hither so hastily fled, “ 

Say, isthere room in the green curtain’d bed ? 


Dreams of my youth, ye are faded and gone ; 
Mists of the vale, ye have clouded the morn ; 
Death, will your vapours incessantly roll ? 

And life, must it pass in the night of the soul ? 


Souls of the blest, from the mansions of day, 
Look on the pilgrim and lighten his way ; 

Wing your swift flight to the death-prepar’d bed, 
With visions of glory to circle his head. 


Stars, ye are thick, in the pathway of light ; 
Visions of bliss, ye are banishing night ; 
Pilgrim, arise, for the journey they tread 

Is leading to regions whence sorrows are fled. 


Buds of the spring, ye are blasted and dead ; 

Leaves of the summer, your beauty is fled ; 

Winter of grief, from the night of the tomb, 

The polar-star, Religion, will scatter the gloom, 
SIGMA. 





FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
LINES, 

Uccasioned by the death of E——— H. B———., 
who died February 18th, 1826, aged 6 years—ad- 
dressed to her mother. 

O! cease thy darling to deplore ; 

Reason, Religion, bids thee weep no more ; 

To happier realms thy lovely prattler flies, 
Exchanging transient pain for endless joys. 
Perhaps the fittle saint surveys thy cares, 

And tho’ an angel, weeps to see a mother’s tears. 


for help. Sono cemiecdene 
“ Matter? matter enough, by my conscience, (repli- 


ed Jack ;\ the larboard ox Was ‘starboard 
side ; old din-has got fast in the: they are 
all gulag to the cherie ct | 


‘Is but transplanted toits native sky 5 





She is not lost—the rose that-seems to die, 


When thou shalt mingle with thy parent clay, 
And thy freed spirit seeks the realms of day, 
Thy dearest dear, glowing with celestial love, 
Shall lisp thy Welcome to the choirs above, 
Explain the nature‘of her bright abode, 
heme ae wings, and lead thee to thy God. 
J. 8. 
FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
” WHY DO WE LOVE? 


I often think each tottering form 
That limps along, in life’s decline, 
Once bore a heart, as young, as warm, 

As full of idle thoughts as mine. 


And each has had its dream of joy, 
His own unequall’d pure romance ; 
Commencing when the blushing boy 
First thrills at lovely’'woman’s glance. 


And each could tell his tale of youth, 
Would think its scenes of love evince 

More passion, more unearthly truth, 
Than any tale, before or sitice. 


Yes—they could tell of tender lays 
At midnight penn’d in classic shades ; 
Of days more bright than modern days ; 
Of maids more fair than living maids ; 


Of whispers in a willing ear { 
Of kisses on a blushing cheek— 
(Each kiss, each whisper, far too dear 
For modern lips to give or spak :) 


Of prospects, too, untimely cross’d ; 
Of passions slighted or betray’d ; 
Of kindred spirits early lost, 
And buds that blossom but to fade : 


Of beaming eyes, and tresses gay, 
Elastic form, and noble brow, 


And charms+that all have pass’d away, 
And left them—what we see them now. 


And is itso ’—Js human love 
So very light and frail a thing ? 

And must Youth’s brightest visions move 
Forever on Time’s restless wing ? 


Must all the eyes that still are bright, 
And all the lips that talk of bliss, 

And all the forms so fair to-night, 

_ Hereafter—only come to this ? 


Then what are Love’s best visions worth, 
If we at length must lose them thus ” 
If all we value most onearth, — 
Ere long must fade away from us ? 


If that one being, whom we take 
From all the world, and still recur 
To all she said—and for her sake 
Feel far from joy, when far from her— 


If that one form, which we adore 
From youth to age, in bliss or pain, 

Soon withers, and is seen no more— 
Whi do we love—if love be vain ? 























124 LADIES MUSEUM. 
ELEGY. E’en Europe’s kings their praises will award, The person who copied, and forwarded us for in- 
(Imitated from the modern Latin.) Tho’ tyrant’s tremble at Columbia’s name. sertion, the “Sailot’s Farewell,” is informed that 


When I that form no longer view, 
I shall not smile as some can do ; 
Nor blush to mourn the bosom gone 
That mine so oft has lean’d upon. 


’Tis sad to think our love should last 
No better than the former past ; 
And sad to think that future bliss 
Must haply find an end like this : 


Yet had our flame been truly hearted, 
Surely we could not thus have parted, 
And had it never touch’d the heart, 

We should not thus have had to part. 


Indulge the tears—they now are sweet, 
Though, haply, if again we meet, 

We both may hold our sorrow cheap, 
And smile to think that we could weep. 


I know that many a girl may wear 
As laughing lips, as glossy hair, 
As smooth a cheek, as fair a brow, 
But yet I cannot think so now. 


Those gentle eyes, so kind the while, 

I know that I must miss their smile : 
That voice, which sooth’d so oft before, 
I feel that it shall soothe no more. 


The bliss that thou could’st still bestow, 
If yet again my breast may know, 

Still, equal bliss bestow’d again, 
Requites me not for present pain. 


The kindest heart beneath the sun 
Can charm no more than thou hast done, 
Nor e’er so true an after-vow 


Repay the pang of—parting now. 





FROM THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE HERO OF CHAMPLAIN. 
No deadly ball the gallant Hero slew— 
Nor sword, nor bayonet, his life-blood shed ; 
But fell disease her venom’d arrow threw, 


And brave Macdonough slumber’d with the dead. 


From kindred, home and couhtry—far away— 
While borne by gentle breezes o’er the deep, 

When homeward bound, he fell to death a prey : 
Oh, weep, ye sons of fair Columbia, weep ! 


Another Hero of the Lakes is gone— 
No more his brilliant star its light shall shed : 
Then mourn, ye sons of freedom, weep and mourn, 
For gallant Perry and Macdonough dead ! 


Oh, wear, Columbia, wear the cypress-crown ! 
But plant the laurel o’er each hero’s tomb ; 
For though their spirits have forever flown, 


Yet o’er their graves should lasting flowrets bloom. 


Farewell, our country’s pride, our nation’s boast, 
Ye who aloft our starry banner spread ; 

Then fought and conquer’d England’s host, 
And way’d the Zagie o’er the Lion’s head. 


Our nation’s annals shall your deeds record— 
Our nation’s sons your gallant feats proclaim ; 


.ing furniture from the buildings, while on fire ; and 
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LOST AND FOUND. 

A child, between two and three years old, that was 
stolen from its parents, in Philadelphia, in 1811 or 
”12, by some Greek sailors, hes been accidentally dis- 
covered and recognized by its mother. The kid- 
nappers put the child ashore at Rockaway, L.I. where 
it had remained, witha poor fisherman and his wife, 
till the fortunate discovery, a few weeks since. 

“A PENNY SAVED IS WORTH TWO EARNED.” 

A few days since, as a carriage, with a Gentleman 
and Lady within, was passing the Merrimac, a few 
rods below Haverhill Bridge, the ice gave way, and 
the passengers were—not drowned—but—very hand- 
somely wet, before they reached the opposite shore. 
The toll for passing this bridge is twelve and a half 
cents ! 


FIRE. 

On Sunday morning last, just as the Watchmen 
had vociferated— Half past one o'clock, and all is 
well,” they suddenly changed one of the stops in 
their organs, and commenced the more appalling 
cry of—“ Fire!” The bells were soon in motion, 
and the good and bad citizens of this town, (printers 
and all,) begari to ‘ scrabble.” It was soon discover- 
ed that the fire proceeded from a house in the north 
part of the town, towards which ‘all hands” imme- 
diately began to wend their way ; and we were credi- 
bly informed, by those who were foremost in the race, 
that when they first came in sight of the building on 
fire—which proved to be a dwelling-house, in the 
“City of Hard-Scrabble”—(so called)—they discov- 
ered a number of our countrymen, who happened to 
lodge in that vicinity, * scrabbling”’ 

“Over the Hills and far away.” 

In a few moments, an immense number of our cit- 
izens were “on the spot,” who, together with the 
several engine, hydraulion, forcing pump, and fire- 
hook and ladder companies, almost to a man, acquit- 
ted themselves, with great credit, by—dooking on / 
But two buildings, however, were destroyed, viz : 
a two-story Dwelling-House, and that excellent 
model of architecture, the ‘* Dancing Hall.” And it 
may not be improper here to notice the successful 
and spirited exertions of the Ladies, who not only 
“took up their beds and walked,” but were fre- 
quently engaged in the more arduous task of remov- 


by their heroic deportment, cheering and animating 
the sterner sex, (who, from the distance and speed 
they had come, were almost exhausted,) to come 
and do likewise.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘The communication of “ B.” shall appear in our 
next. : 
“J. S.” will excuse the liberty we have taken with 
his communication—we are apprehensive two of the 
names were incorrect. 





there were two or three important mistakes escaped 
his notice ; if he has the copy from which it was 
transcribed, and will forward us a correct transcript, 
it shall have an insertion. 

“J.S.” was received just as we were putting our 
paper to press. 


; AN ADDRESS 

Was delivered, on Wednesday last, at the Univer- 
salist Meeting-House, in Attleborough, Mass. before 
the Agricultural Society, by Mr. Joan Daccerr, of 
that town, a member of the Senior Class of Brown 
University. The animated and impressive manner 
of the orator, his classic style, his happy allusions, and 
the sentiments he advanced and maintained, were 
highly gratifying to the audience. 




















-. MARRIED; 
In ity of New-York, on Tuesday week, Capt. 
Stepher H. Webb, of the U.S. Army, to Miss Mary 
J. Stewart, daughter of A. L. Stewart, Esq. 

In Deerfield, Mass. Mr. Rufus Gun, to Miss Bet- 
sey Ball, both of that place. 

The arms of Cupid are but feather’d darts, 

Shot from his pliant bow at youthful hearts ; 

But, ah! what fate awaits us, lovers, all, 
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DIED, 

In this town, on Friday week, Mary Elizabeth, in- 
fant daughter of Col. John Calder, aged 8 months. 

On Saturday evening last, Eliza Hubbard, only 
daughter of the late Col. Nehemiah Beckford, in her 
6th year. 

On Sunday morning last, Col. James Burr, aged 
65 years. 

Same day, Mr. John Holden, aged 73, a respected 
member of the Society of Friends. 

Same day, Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, merchant, in 
the 48th year of his age. 

On Sunday evening last, Charles Henry, aged 17 
months, son of Mr. John Albert Field. 

On Monday last, Miss Ann Mumford, in the 79th 
year of her age. 

Same day, Mr. John Carter, in the 25th year of 
his age, belonging to Virginia. 

On Wednesday last, after a short illness, Miss Ma- 
ry Farnum, in the 50th year of herage. Funeral 
to-morrow afternoon, immediately after divine ser- 
vice, from the residence of Mrs. George Weeden, 
Washington-st. 

Same day, Mary Ann, only daughter of Mr. Shel- 
don Young, aged three years and ten days. 








(7 New subscribers for the Lapizs Museum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 
of subscribing. 
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